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follow in 
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REPORT FROM STOCKHOLM 


By Meta Riseman 


UR XIVth International Congress began auspiciously in the halls of the Swedish 
0 Parliament with the “welcome” speech by Signe Hojer, president of the Swedish 


Section. She reminded us that we were seeking “Alternatives to Violence” in a 
country which had lived in peace for 145 years. Sharing our beliefs, the Swedish 
government had contributed 3,000 Kroner to the Swedish Section to help finance this 
Congress! In addition to 150 WILPF delegates, seated by countries, the Ambassadors 
from India, Israel, Norway and Sweden were there, as well as a representative from 
the British Embassy. Three observers were also present — from the Soviet Union, 
from Poland, and from East Germany. Newspaper photographers were much in 


evidence that morning. 


Flashbulbs exploded everywhere, as 
the delegates listened to our Interna- 
tional Chairman, Else Zeuthen, present 
the many greetings. Messages were read 
from Gertrude Bussey, Gladys Walser, 
Kathleen Lonsdale, Pearl Buck, Lord 
Boyd Orr, the World Organization of 
Teachers and Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
who said, I know that the deliberations 
will be of the highest caliber.” 

Dr. Linus Pauling gave a short prog- 
ress report on the Second Geneva Con- 
ference which had been meeting for 
9 months to work out a nuclear test 
ban agreement. His hopeful attitude 
was the high point of our morning 
session. 

“I believe.” he said, “the world is 
not going to be destroyed. I believe that 
by international agreement we will suc- 
ceed. People recognize right now that 
we have a common enemy, War. I am 
happy that I live now in an epoch which 
marks the beginning of a time when 
there will be no wars.” 

That afternoon three new Sections 
were admitted — New Zealand, the 
Netherlands and Italy. Three Commis- 
sions were announced: Human Rights, 
Political Settlements. and Disarma- 


U. S. delegates visit Helsinki. 
Left to right: Toni Iverson 
(Finnish Section) sightseeing 
with Josephine Murphy (At- 
lanta) and Flemmie Kittrell 
(D. C.) 


ment. These Commissions met each 
morning thereafter for a working ses- 
sion, each delegate choosing one to 
attend. 

In the Commission on Human Rights, 
which I attended, Dr. Flemmie Kittrell 
(U.S.) and Dr. Sushila Nayar (India) 
told of the Conference against Discrim- 
ination held in Geneva at the end of 
June, to which they had been invited 
as non-governmental observers at the 
UN. As Dr. Kittrell vividly expressed 
it, “After the appendix is out the fever 
rises, and so prejudice rises after status 
changes take place.” Dr. Nayar said 
that to eliminate discrimination we have 
to begin with ourselves, build up popu- 
lar opinion and see that parents and 
teachers take steps to implement the 
findings of the Conference in our re- 
spective national Sections. 


Leaders Report 


The reports of our Chairman, Else 
Zeuthen, our UN representative in New 
York. Adelaide Baker, and UNESCO 
representative in Paris, Andree Jouve, 
covered their work since the XIIIth 
International Congress at Birmingham, 
England. Else Zeuthen pointed to our 
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The publishers of Who’s Who of 
American Women have _ asked 
WILPF to give them names of 
women who should be included in 
a second edition. Send your sug- 
gestions to Mildred Olmsted, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, 2006 Walnut 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


expanding work and our need for ex- 
panding finances. She reviewed the 
scope of our activity from long-term 
educational promotion of ideas to the 
practical political pressure we all exert 
nationally. 

Adelaide Baker gave a quick resume 
of the work of various UN Committees. 
She emphasized the need for wider rati- 
fication of such Conventions as those on 
Genocide, Political Rights of Women, 
Nationality of Married Women, Equal 
Pay for Equal Work, Slavery. The U. S. 
has net ratified a single Convention 
since 1952! 

Andree Jouve reported on the last 
general UNESCO Conference held in 
Paris in November, 1958. A World Con- 
ference on Adult Education will be held 
in September, 1960, in Canada. 

That evening, Inge Thorrsen, the 
Lady Mayor of Stockholm who is a 
member of WILPF, welcomed us at a 
reception in the beautiful Renaissance 
City Hall. After a special tour of this 
unusual building, we met for the eve- 
ning address on “Our Choice, World 
Peace or Nuclear Annihilation” by Dr. 
Pauling. This meeting was held under 
the auspices of a federation of several 
groups, including the Swedish WILPF. 


What the Sections are Doing 


The work carried on in many WILPF 
Sections had a familiar ring. Practically 
every Section is interested in Art for 
World Friendship and its exchange of 
children’s drawings. 

Sweden is concentrating on the annual 
Summer School on the UN at Grips- 
holm; appeals to their government on 
nuclear armaments, refugees, etc.; and 
on domestic problems. They raise 
money with the sale of their Peace 
Poppy and receive a 4,000 Kroner an- 
nual contribution from their govern- 
ment. 

Japan works primarily for cessation 
of nuclear tests and also in opposition 
to revision of the Japanese Peace Con- 
stitution. 

In Canada, both the Vancouver and 
Toronto Branches are concerned about 
civil liberties. restriction of nuclear test- 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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CALL FOR COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT ! 


A call for world disarmament down 
to levels needed for keeping order within 
each nation was issued at the United 
Nations on two successive days — by 
British Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd 
and by USSR Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev. Study of these two speeches shows 
that they rest on five basic propositions: 


1. The world is in incredible danger 
from war, launched either by in- 
tention or by accident, and this 
danger is constantly increasing, 
even though war can gain no- 
body anything but tragedy and is 
therefore insane. 

2. Since war is insane, yet the arms 
race makes it possible and even 
probable, prompt and total world 
disarmament is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

3. Partial disarmament, which on 
the face of it looks easier to 
achieve, has for 14 years proved to 
be a will-o-the-wisp since every 
proposed step, by itself, may leave 
some nation forever at a military 
disadvantage. 

4. On the other hand, commitment 
in advance to a thorough-going 
disarmament program proceeding 
by stages to complete disarmament 
could give all nations confidence 
to take the first partial steps. 

5. And taking the first steps could, 
in turn, give the nations confi- 
dence to proceed rapidly to the 
achievement of the complete dis- 
armament on which world security 
and human welfare depend. 


May it be true that in this case the 
whole is smaller than any of its parts? 
— in other words, that the impossibility 
of getting agreement on any small steps 
toward disarmament might be overcome 
by getting agreement in advance to 
total disarmament to be reached by a 
sequence of stages which would follow 
one another automatically as each one 
is inspected and declared by the UN to 
have been successfully achieved? 


No ofe claims that this is going to be 
easy. Certainly Mr. Lloyd and Mr. 
Khrushchev differ on proposed disarm- 
ament stages and probably on the sort 
of UN inspection they want. However: 
leaders the world over are recognizing 
that disarmament must be achieved. 
Secretary of State Christian Herter says, 
“If it were practical and could safely be 
done the type of disarmament that Mr. 
Khrushchev has spoken about is a high- 
ly desirable thing for mankind. From 
that point of view it must be taken very 
seriously.” Is the United State willing 
to pay the price in patience and 
courage ? 


WASHINGTON SURVEY 


STILL NO CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


By Annalee Stewart, Legislative Secretary 


Perhaps if Congressmen had not been 
so afraid of the possibility of being 
addressed by the No. 1 Communist of 
the world. a civil rights bill would have 
been passed, or Congress might still be 
in session. To avoid their dilemma, the 
leaders of the Senate, Lyndon Johnson 
and Everett Dirksen, assured Senators 
Jacob Javits and Kenneth Keating that 
the Senate would begin consideration of 
a civil rights bill about February 15, 
1960. 

Consequently, the liberals agreed not 
to fight for meaningful legislation be- 
fore adjournment but to be content with 
an extension of the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission (due to expire No- 
vember 9, 1959.) This was accomplish- 
ed by its inclusion in the year-end, 
catch-all appropriation bill which car- 
ried the funds for the foreign aid pro- 
gram. To include authorization for the 
Commission in a House-passed bill re- 
quired consent by two-thirds of the 
members present and voting to suspend 
the Senate rules. I was in the Gallery 
when the motion to suspend the rules 
came at 10:30 the night of September 
12. After recessing at 12:04 A.M. Sun- 
day, the debate continued on Monday. 
September 14, mainly in the form of 
denunciation of the Commission and of 
those Senators who want a new civil 
rights bill. 

This resort to unusual procedure was 
sufficient proof, to all who needed it, 
that the Johnson compromise on _ re- 


SHOPPING FOR A GIFT ? 


Don’t forget — you can order any 
magazine subscription, new or renewa!, 
from 

Miss Eleanor McClurkin 
630 E. Calhoun Street 
Woodstock, Illinois 

Confined to a wheelchair, Miss Mc- 
Clurkin makes her contribution to our 
work by sending all of her commissions 
to WILPF. She will furnish prices of 


any magazine on request. 


What Can the U.S. Do? 


1. The U.S. can publicly announce 
that it accepts the necessity for com- 
plete world disarmament and that it 
pledges its cooperation in a common 
effort to work out the details of stages 
and inspection procedures. 

2. The U.S. can show its good faith 
by being consistently reasonable, pa- 
tient and serious during the forthcoming 
discussion of the Khrushchev proposals 
in the UN Political Committee and dur- 
ing the negotiations of the Ten-Nation 
Disarmament Committee. which will 
start early in 1960. 

3. Meanwhile, the U.S. can refrain 
from nuclear testing or anything else 
which might increase international ten- 
sion and can, on the contrary, make 
every effort to reach international agree- 
ment at Geneva on the permanent cessa- 
tion of these tests and try to negotiate 
political issues which would reduce in- 
ternational tensions. 

Creation of public opinion along 
these lines is WILPF’s job. 

Dorothy Hutchinson 
Chairman, Policy Committee 


vision of Rule XXII was as meaningless 
as predicted last January, and that gen- 
uine civil rights legislation could not be 
passed under existing Senate rules. Sen- 
ator Johnson, through the Democratic 
Policy Committee, controls the sched- 
uling as well as the form in which bills 
reach the Senate floor. He has said he 
will permit a motion to discharge the 
Judiciary Committee of further consid- 
eration of 5.2391 (by which the subject 
matter of civil rights could be attached 
to any bill on the calendar or to any 
House-passed bill.) It remains to be 
seen whether he will make good _ his 
promise. 

The vote to suspend the rules carried. 
71 to 18; then the amendment offered 
by the Chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to provide $500,000 
for salaries and expenses of the Civil 
Rights Commission and to extend it for 
two more years, was adopted. 

During the all-night session (the 
longest since 1951) which adjourned at 
6:22 A.M. until January 6. 1960, | had 
an opportunity to talk to Congressmen. 
Each side had a recess while waiting 
to catch up on legislation passed by 
the “other body.” This was a good 
time to express appreciation for work 
well done and to encourage more action 
on WILPF priorities — _ particularly 
civil rights and world disarmament — 
in the 1960 session. 


WRITE OR TALK TO YOUR SENA- 
TORS AND REPRESENTATIVE NOW 
TO LET THEM KNOW YOU EXPECT 
EARNEST SUPPORT FOR A MEAN. 
INGFUL CIVIL RIGHTS BILL EARLY 
IN THE NEXT SESSION.. URGE 
THEM TO HELP CREATE PUBLIC 
OPINION IN FAVOR OF OUR GOV- 
ERNMENT’S COMMITMENT TO THE 
GOAL OF UNIVERSAL DISARMA- 
MENT. 


WRITE THE PRESIDENT THAT 
YOU SUPPORT HIS EFFORTS TO 
RE-ORIENT U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 
IN THIS DIRECTION. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1959 INTERNATION 


The WILPF has for 44 years pleaded 
for the abandonment of the war system. 

. . . We urge the seating of the 
People’s Republic of China at the UN 
as a prerequisite for negotiating a peace 
settlement in the Far East. 

We recommend agreements for the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Ger- 
many. the neutralization and demilitari- 
zation of the area and the encourage- 
ment of the Germans themselves to 
negotiate the reunification of their 
country. 

We recommend the cessation of arms 
shipments by the great powers to the 
Middle East and that the Arab States 
be urged to negotiate a peace settlement 
with Israel in return for appropriate 
guarantees of their own security and the 
promise of regional economic develop- 
ment. 

We commend those nations which 
have refused to accept nuclear arma- 
ments or bases on their soil and strongly 
recommend this course to all non-nu- 
clear countries . . . Nations. by arming 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
By Caroline M. Malin, U. S. Section Observer 


Although Premier Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals for complete disarmament in four 
years were labeled “Utopian” and “prop- 
aganda” by some delegates, most speak- 
ers felt that they deserved further study 
along with the United Kingdom’s plan 
for step-by-step disarmament. This be- 
came the 70th item on the agenda. 
Other questions to be considered are: 
1. Report of the Disarmament Com- 
mission; 2. Prevention of wider dis- 
semination of nuclear tests; 3. Suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests; 4. Proposed 
French tests in the Sahara. 


The 82-nation Disarmament Commis- 
sion has set up a 10-nation committee 
which will meet in Geneva in January. 


Next to the question of armaments, it 
was expected the problem of Algerian 
independence would produce the most 
heated debates in this Assembly. How- 
ever, de Gaulle’s declaration for self- 
determination by popular referendum 
and the tentative acceptance of this plan 
by the National Liberation Front were 
welcomed and have cooled the Asian- 
African bloc. The good offices of the 
UN may be used to bring the parties 
together. 


The appeal of the Dalai Lama for 
UN intervention in Tibet presents a 
complicated problem. Since Tibet is not 
a member of the UN and has been con- 
sidered a part of China, the question 
arises of domestic jurisdiction as recog- 


nized by the UN Charter. 


The report of the sub-Commission 
which investigated the situation in Laos 
will probably be discussed in the As- 
sembly. As speakers referred to this 
situation, they stressed the need of a 
UN force to send to troubled borders. 


Communist action in these countries 
strengthened the U.S. in its stand 
against the seating of mainland .China 
and once more this was voted down — 
44 against. 29 for, and 9 abstaining. 


Tensions in the Middle East show no 
sings of easing. The Arab states have 
rejected Mr. Hammarskjold’s personal 
appeal and offers of large development 


ERNATIONAL POLICY STATEMENT 


themselves. make themselves probable 
targets in a nuclear war... 

Decreasing the gap between the stand. 
ards of living in various countries is 
the world’s most pressing problem . . . 
we regret that the great powers so often 
use economic aid as a weapon in the 
cold war... 


For the solution of urgent problems 
in the field of human rights the basic 
freedoms of speech, press and assembly 
are vital. Governments must make in- 
formation freely available both as to 
actions taken and the policies upon 
which they are based. Restrictions upon 
the right to travel must be removed. 


The specific policies suggested in this 
Statement represent the XIVth Triennial 
Congress’s approach to implementation 
of our belief in peace and freedom. In 
formulating these policies we have tried 
to take a world point of view. without 
regard to the national interests of the 
countries from which our 15 delegations 
come... 


projects, which could do much to assim- 
ilate refugees in Arab lands. The heavy 
drain on the UN Relief and Works 
Agency will have to continue as the 
number of refugees increases. 


With Egypt blocking all ships bearing 
cargoes from Israel, the Western coun- 
tries are protesting this volation of the 
free passage clause of the Suez agree- 
ment. However, the Arab countries 
justify their stand by claiming they are 
still at war with Israel. 


Questions of economic development 
for underdeveloped countries, plus items 
from the Trusteeship Council and the 
Human Rights Covenants, make up a 
large part of the agenda. 


Thirty-eight women from 32 countries 
are serving in the Assembly this year. 
Seventeen are full delegates and the 
others are alternates. The WILPF is 
glad to welcome two of our members 
among the delegates: Miss Fujita of 
Japan and Mrs. Else Ross of Denmark. 


Adelaide Baker chats with Ambassador 
Jha of India at the UN. 


WILPF International representative. 
Mrs. Baker, writes: 


The opening of the General Assembly 
had an air of reunion. Before the meet- 
ing was called to order, there was a 
milling around of delegates, new and 
old, meeting and greeting each other. 
James Wadsworth of the United States 
headed the delegation that morning 
since Henry Cabot Lodge was in Wash- 
ington for the Khrushchev arrival. Am- 
bassador Wadsworth has many friends. 
He stopped to talk to a Bolivan delegate 
here, a Belgian there, his tall form bend- 
ing genially over the seats where the 
various delegates sat. 


The first order of business was the 
election of a new Assembly Chairman. 
By unanimous vote, Dr. Belaunde of 
Peru was given this honor. His coun- 
try’s chief delegate for 9 years, the 
eloquent Peruvian has, they say, “no 
enemies.” He has, indeed, a host of 
friends. “Justice and peace,” he said 
in his speech of acceptance, “constitute 
a conquest which has to be achieved by 
the efforts of each generation.” He 
called for solution of the great prob- 
lem of disarmament under the auspices 
of the General Assembly and the Secur- 
ity Council with the determined cooper- 
ation of the great powers. 


Norman Thomas’ 75th birthda 
will be celebrated November 18 wi 
a dinner at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. The theme, 
“World Without War.” Reserva- 
tions $10. Reply to Norman 
Cousins, 75th Birthday Committee, 
112 East 19th St., N. Y. 


BRANCH NOTES 


NEWS FROM ABROAD was almost 
a theme song for WILPF meetings in 
September — and they covered « lot 
of ground. 
@ An exchange student, Dieder Haag 
from Bonn, West Germany, and his host 
Jim Hawkins spoke at the September 
Ingham County Branch meeting in East 
Lansing, Michigan, on “Youth Ex- 
changes: a Personal View”. Mrs. War- 
ren Pierce opened the meeting with 
quotations from Jane Addams’ writings 
and a panel of four young people added 
comments. 
® Palo Alto Branch heard Mr. Udo 
Nkamare of Nigeria, a student at Stan- 
ford, speak on “Awakening Africa.” 
@ Maud Russell, who spent the summer 
in the People’s Republic of China, spoke 
at the Chicago Branch meeting and gave 
a very optimistic picture. 
® Robena Coleman, President of the 
Mid-City Philadelphia Branch, who at- 
tended the Stockholm Congress, report- 
ed to her own branch and the Old York 
Road Branch in Philadelphia, and Ethel 
Taylor, who was also at Stockholm, 
reported to the Germantown Branch 
and others. 
@ Ruth Gage-Colby told the Meiropoli- 
tan New York Branch how impressed 
she had been by the Soviet program 
for children of all ages which she 
studied during her summer visit to the 
Soviet Union. (She is available to speak 
to other branches—address 307 E. 44, 


Some Suggestions For Branches 


@ Margaret Hickey reports that Boston 
Branch is selling tickets for the new film 
about the UN, “Power Among Men,” 
which is available this fall for commer- 
cial showing. She urges branches to 
persuade local theatres to schedule the 
film and to plan benefits. 


@ Protests in California on war-mon- 
gering advertising by cereal companies 
brought anxious response from Kellogg 
and discontinuance of the militaristic 
“Defenders of America” inserts in Na- 
bisco Shredded Wheat. They suggest 
we can all be alert to protest advertise- 
ments that attempt to propagandize our 
children for arms programs. (Mrs. Roy 
Kepler’s correspondence with Nabisco 
is reprinted in Liberation, Oct., 1959.) 


®@ Madison, Wisconsin, Branch announ- 
ces the Lelia Sascom Puppet Play Award 
of $25 for the best original puppet play 
for children which contributes to peace 
and freedom. The contest closes Jan. 1, 
1960. Write to Mrs. Paul Wiley, 2926 
Gregory. Madison 5, Wis., for the rules. 


®@ Betty Houston’s lively newsletter for 
the Pontiac, Michigan, Branch tells of 
two activities other branches might try: 
1. A WILPF Peace Booth at the Michi- 
gan State Fair with the theme “Peace 
and Bread”, which distributed stalks of 
wheat symbolizing the theme and a 
“special leaflet written for the occasion.” 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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NATIONAL BUDGET 
October 1, 1959 to September 30, 1960 


Administration, Legislative Office, Field Service 


INCOME EXPENDITURES 
Dues, National Portion ..$ 11,250 National Office 
Branch Quotas .......... 15,644 Salaries & Taxes ....... $ 26,170 
33,118 Operating Expenses ..... 9,944 
1,300 
-(Annual Meeting, Legislative Office 
Seminars) Salaries & Taxes ....... 11,408 
Subscriptions ........... 300 Operating Expenses ..... 3,300 
Packet & Washington 
News Letter) Field Service 
Salary & Taxes ......... 3,876 
Inclusive Office Service Charge: 1,124 
(Children’s Theatre ... 1,200 
(Jane Addams Peace 
Interest on Reserves ..... 300 International Congress 
Fees—Speaking & Travel 1,500 Travel (Board & Staff) .. 3,200 
(excl. of Field Service) 
$ 65,712.00 $ 63,212.00 
Publications 
Sale of Literature ....... $ 3,000 Salary & Taxes .....:5+. $ 2,500 
“Four Lights” (Part time) 
Subscriptions ......... 2,000 Printing & Postage ...... 5,000 
$ 5,000.00 7,500.00 
International 
Fees—International Support of International 
$ 6,000 $6,000.00 Office (Geneva) ...... $ 6,000 6,000.00 
TOTAL $ 76,712.00 $ 76,712.00 


Services Provided by National Office, Philadelphia 


The National Office provides service to members, branches, national committees, National 
Board and Executive Committee, International WILPF, and to the Legislative Department, and 
the WILPF Observers at the United Nations. It is responsible for Field Services including the 
planning of trips of staff members, and of WILPF speakers from other National Sections. 
Literature and Four Lights are planned. edited, promoted and distributed through this office. 

The financing of the organization and the keeping of National and International membership 
lists are done here. Services are provided for special projects, like the newspaper ads against 
nuclear tests. Responsibility is centered here for the Annual Meetings, Board and Executive 
Committee meetings, for carrying out Board appointments to conferences and for cooperative 
activities with other organizations. 


Services Provided by Legislative Office, Washington 

The Legislative Office provides services to the whole organization in the specialized legislative 
field. It carries on research on governmental issues in which WILPF is concerned, and furnishes 
the Legislative and Policy Committees, branches and membership with facts and leadership through 
Four Lights, by direct mailing of information, and in conferences and workshops. It carries on 
active lobbying in Congress in the name of the organization, representing WILPF at many 
conferences, both governmental and non-governmental, and working closely with other organiza- 
tions on issues in which there is common interest. It is responsible for presenting WILPF 
policy at Congressional hearings and to the State Department. In 1960 there will also be work 


at the two Presidential Conventions. 
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Sworn tw and subscribed before me_ this 2. A WILPF Speakers Bureau for the 
Twenty-ninth day of September, 1959 coming year. To date our speakers 

Helen M. Maag. Notary Public have been engaged for seven occasions 

Media, Delaware County with PTA’s. Church groups. and 


” 
(My commission expires March 5, 1961) YWCA. 


STOCKHOLM—(cont. from p. 1) 


ing and the Jane Addams House for 
refugees in Austria. 

The Indian Section, admitted in 1956 
at Birmingham, has been active in 
efforts for nuclear disarmament and has 
represented the International WILPF at 
several UN conferences, including the 
UNESCO Conference of 1956 in Delhi 
and the first Asian and African Women’s 
Conference at Colombo, Ceylon. The 
Indian government is actively interested 
in the aims and organization of WILPF. 
Their Ambassador was host at a dinner 
for the Indian delegates to which Dr. 
Kittrell and Robena Coleman of the 
U. S. Section were invited. 

The Australian Section carries on ed- 
ucational work and supports the UN. 
Australia no longer has compulsory mil- 
itary training for its 18-year olds. 

The work of our British members has 
many facets similar to ours. They put 
particular emphasis on nuclear disarma- 
ment, their Parliamentary Committee 
(legislative work), the UN, and have a 
real concern about Africa. 


The French Section has been working 
for a settlement in Algeria and against 
nuclear rearmament of Germany. 


Israel has been striving to improve 
Israeli-Arab relations. 

The Swiss Section, laboring under 
the handicap of being unable to vote, 
is working for peaceful uses of the 
atom, protection from radiation, prohi- 
bition of nuclear arms for the Swiss 
army. and, of course, for Woman 
Suffrage. 

The young Italian Section is very 
concerned about protection of children. 
There is still much child labor in Italy. 


Norway is concentrating on nuclear 
disarmament and support for the Jane 
Addams House in Austria. New Zealand, 
a new Section, is also working for nu- 
clear disarmament, support for the UN 
and solutions of problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Last, but not least, the Danish Section, 
12,000 strong, with our International 
Chairman Else Zeuthen a member of 
the Folketing (Parliament) is active on 
the political front for a ban on nuclear 
tests, against the rearmament of Ger- 
many, and against military bases. The 
Section issues a monthly magazine 
which goes to all schools and libraries. 


Many proposals for future work grew 
out of these reports and the work of the 
three Commissions. 


Voices from Five Continents 


One of the most delightful as well as 
stimulating public meetings I have ever 
attended was staged in Stockholm’s 
Kungstradgarden, a public park in the 
heart of the downtown area. The Swed- 
ish Section had the proper approach 
to the public. To the lively strains of 
folk dance music, in colorful peasant 
costumes, a Swedish dance group per- 
formed. They drew crowds of bystand- 
ers, and, of course our WILPF audience. 
The dances over, “Voices from Five 
Continents” spoke, first in English, then 
translated into Swedish. Annalee Stew- 
art told of our work in the U. S.; 
Florence Pettit of Great Britain spoke 
for Europe; Sushila Nayar for Asia: 
Mrs. Wilkinson for Australia; and 
Flemmie Kittrell for Africa (“The dark- 
est thing about Africa is our ignorance 
of it.” she said.) 
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